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THE BORO BUDUR TEMPLE OF JAVA 


BY CLARENCE B. MOORE 


T COULD doubtless be asserted with perfect truth that to the great 
majority of cultivated persons to whom the Acropolis, the Colosseum, 
| and the Pyramids are almost household words—the name even of the 
wonderful lava temple in the heart of Java, the Boro Budur, is entirely 
unknown. Yet, perhaps in certain respects the Boro Budur fully equals any 
now-existing monument of bygone ages; and it is difficult to explain the gen- 
eral lack of information concerning it, except that travelers to Java rarely get 
beyond Batavia, or possibly Buitenzorg, and then hasten away to Singapore to 
continue the beaten track of the tourist. Moreover, it is almost as hard to 
obtain information of these ruins in Batavia as it would be in New York. 
Batavia is an interesting town, mainly in that one can there best see the 
very free and easy customs and costumes of the East Indian Dutch. All over 
the houses and hotels, until time to prepare for dinner, 4 or 5 P. M., the women 
go about clad in camisoles of linen, with the sarong, or short skirt, reaching 
half way to the ankle, with stockingless feet thrust into slippers and hair hang- 
ing loosely down the back. The sarongs are of the most gaudy colors, and 
the wearers seem to vie with each other in selecting patterns striking and 
bizarre to the last degree, in which snakes, dragons and devils play a prominent 
part. The retail trade of Java is monopolized by the Chinese, and the hotel 
is haunted by these people, pack in hand. 
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From Batavia to Samarang is a two-day’s sail, and fortunate it is that the 
weather is usually calm, for those having a tendency toward seasickness and a 
consequent horror of tobacco smoke pro tem would otherwise have a hard time. 
From morning to night, on deck, in the cabin and staterooms, the smoking 
goes on, a tumbler upside down serving as a rest for the cigar, while the 
smoker between puffs snatches time to masticate his food. On deck a long 
piece of lighted punk lies upon a stand in the form of a gilded dragon, and, 
like the sacred flame of Vesta, never permitted to die out; a native stands by, 
ever ready to answer the demand for api (fire in Malay) and to carry the 
punk to any one wishing a light. At Samarang there was almost no one 
able to give information as to the itinerary to pursue, but it was explained 
that an interpreter would be absolutely necessary, inasmuch as nobody in the 
interior could speak anything save Dutch or Malay. After a long search, the 
services of a lad about 17, the son of a German tailor, were secured. 

Less than 3 hours’ by rail from Samarang, is the town of Solo, with a 
much better hotel than one might expect under the circumstances. About 2 
hours more by rail brings the traveler to Brambanan, which place next to the 
Soro Budur, contains the most interesting ruins in Java. 

The ruins at Brambanan cover a comparatively large area and are mainly 
interesting for what they must have been, since great havoc has been wrought 
by the roots of trees, which, extending in all directions, have torn apart the 
masses of masonry. The stones compcsing the walls of the various temples 
are grooved, and fit each other, no cement being used. A number of statues 
are scattered around, which the traveler from India readily recognizes as rep- 
resenting various gods belonging to the Brahminical pantheon. 

In the ruins of Chandi Sewu, or the Thousand Temples, which form part 
of the remains at Brambanan, are a number of figures apparently of Buddha; 
though it has been asserted that such is not the case, and that these effigies of 
stone represent simply votaries in the act of devotion to the Brahminical gods 
of the place. These figures are the same as all those found at the temple of 
Boro Budur, and have all the attributes seen in effigies of Buddha elsewhere. 

From Brambanan to Djokjokarta is a journey of only half an hour, also 
by rail. The town of Djokjokarta is the capital of a native Sultan, and has an 
interesting (“water palace”) and a large collection of leopards all huddled 
together into an enormous wooden cage. These beasts are the property and 
the pride of the Sultan, and are entirely untamed, to all appearance, as they 
co not hesitate to spring at any outsider whose curiosity draws him into too 
close proximity to the bars of their wooden home. 

If desired, the journey to the Boro Budur can be made in a coach-and- 
four, the distance being 25 miles over a fine broad road, as smooth as a floor 
and lined with native villages, shaded by towering cocoanut and palm. Ifa 
market day, the villagers can be seen, either squatting by the road-side offer- 
ing for sale small heaps of food or merchandise, or moving from trader to 
trader making purchases here and there as their fancy prompts. 

It is a journey never to be forgotten, and the drive is all too soon over, 
when at length the temple of Boro Budur looms in sight. The traveler, hav- 
ing previously in all probability met no one who has ever seen this wonderful 
structure, and having heard but the vaguest hints as to its size, and nothing 
relating to its wealth of statues and bas-reliefs, is fairly dazed. Upon him who 
has previously seen the temples of Egypt, of Greece, and of India, Baalbec, in 
Syria, and the wonderful ruins of Girgenti, if ruins they may be called, where 
the ravages of time are scarcely apparent, and the altar and stairways stand 
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intact—to those who have lingered among the baths, aqueducts and amphithea- 
tres of Italy and the South of France—it is doubtful if the first impressions of 
these wonders of architecture in any way equal the effect produced by this lava 
temple in the heart of Java. When onc has seen pictures of famous ruins and 
photographs in great numbers, and for years read and heard descriptions of 
the most enthusiastic kind, it is seldom that the reality very far surpasses the 
preconceived idea. The effect of the Boro Budur is most amazing, so unex- 
pected is the grandeur of the sight presented. 

On the top of an eminence, whicl has been leveled to some extent to 
receive it, is the temple of Boro Budur. It is not quite square, but nearly so, 
each side being about 620 feet in length; it is entirely built of blocks of black 
lava, excessively hard, to which quality doubtless, it owes its excellent state 
of preservation. 

It consists of 7 ranges of walls and terraces decreasing in size until they 
culminate in a level space, in the center of which stands a species of dome 
about 50 feet in diameter, containing a gigantic statue of Buddha. This dome 
is surrounded by three circles of towers constructed of lattice work of stone, 
each enshrining an image of Buddha, 72 in all. Descending, one passes to 
successive terraces, the walls of which on the inside are covered with bas- 
reliefs illustrating everything pertaining to the life of the forgotten race which 
flourished when the temple was built. ‘These bas-reliefs are executed in a high 
style of art, and are altogether over 2 miles in length. On the outside of the 
terraces at regular intervals are sitting images of Buddha which certainly 
number not less than 400 and possibly double that. These figures are some- 
what over life size, being 3 feet in height as they sit. The height of the build- 
ing is about 100 feet exclusive of the dome, which is in a partially ruinous 
condition, and of which about 20 feet still stands. The temple is not one 
solid mass of masonry, but is built around the conical hill until the base of the 
dome is reached. Leading up to the temple is a broad avenue with animals 
of stone on either side, while 2 lions stand guard at the foot of the stairway 
of lava. 

Who built the Boro Budur? At what era did it first swarm with priests 
and devotees? We have no records of any sort to guide us. It is asserted 
by some that the temple derives its name from Boro, the district in which it is 
situated, and Budur, ancient; while others think it is a corruption of Bara, 
great, and Buddha. The latter is most probably correct, and the district has 
teken the name from the temple. The statues at Boro Budur are, to all 
appearance images of Buddha; and no statues of undoubted Brahminical 
crigin are to be seen in the building, although one was once discovered in an 
adjacent field; and in ruins at no great distance are many armed figures, evi- 
dently of some Brahminical god. 

It is hard to mistake an intended likeness of Buddha, for even the most 
inferior artist throughout the East seems successful in imparting to the coun- 
tenance that smile of utter contempt for human affairs, which all, and Buddha 
most of all, must feel in Nirvana. At Brambanan about 35 miles distant, as 
we have seen, are statues clearly traceable to votaries of Brahma. We know 
that in India the two religions flourished side by side until a period when, a 
bitter rivalry having arisen, the milder cult of Buddha was forcibly sup- 
planted by the weird and fantastic gods of the Brahmins. 

Whether Buddhism met a similar fate in Java it is impossible to say, 
there being no reliable records until the conversion of the people to Moham- 
medanism in the XV Century. Some writers have conjectured that the sway 
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of the Hindoos was extended to Java in the VI Century of our era; but this 
is conjecture only, and probably the people and religions of continental India 
had gained a foothold in the island at a far earlier period. 

The appearance of the ruins in Java can in no way aid us in forming an 
estimate of their age, since the uniformity of climate and absence of frost leave 
nothing to injure the temples of lava beyond the rank vegetation and an occa- 
sional earthquake. The inhabitants of Java are now Mohammedan and have 
no traditions relating to the temples of their island, though they still regard 
the images with a certain reverence. When we consider the mighty mass of 
masonry, the extreme hardness of the lava, and the great extent and endless 
variety of the bas-reliefs, it becomes a question whether any architectural 
remains now existing can compare, in the amount of labor expended, with 
these wonderful ruins in the interior of Java. 

The great Buddhist temples of Ankor, in Cambodia, are so difficult of 
access and so far removed from the beaten track, that a failure to visit them 
may readily find excuse; but for the antiquary or the traveler of cultivation 
reaching Singapore, it is surely a mistake of magnitude to omit a journey to 
the lava temple of Boro Budur. 


bh 


THE BUDDHIST RELIC MOUND AT SOPARA 


BY MRS. S. GHOSAL 


OPARA, which was the capital of the Konkon from about B. C. 1500 

to A. D. 1300, lies in the district of Thana in the Bombay Presidency. 

The original word was Surparaka, under the name of which it appears 
in the Mahabharata (B. C. 1400) as a holy place where the Pandavs rested on 
their way from Gokarn in north Kanara. It is said to have been built on the 
belt of land recovered by the arrow shot by Parshuram when he won the Kon- 
kon from the sea. The meaning of the word if a hyphen be put between the 
Sur and Parak is “The Hero’s Trial.” But why Pandit Bhaganbanlal ignored 
this simple and patent meaning is a mystery to me. According to him it has 
some connection with Surpa, a winnowing basket. But apart from the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the addition of the unmeaning syllable “rak,” I should 
think the former interpretation would be more significant and appropriate to 
the reputation of the place. According to Buddhist writers, in one of his 
former births Gautama Buddha was Bodhisat Supparak, that is a Bodhisattva 
of Sopara.* About B. C. 540 it is said to have been a port visited by Vijaya, 
the Bengali conqueror of Ceylon. These old Hindu traditions support the 
opinion expressed by Benfey, Reland and Reinand that Sopara is Solomon’s 
Ophir (B.C. 1000). Ptolemy (A. D. 150) and the author of the Periplus 
(A. D. 241) also mention it as Supara and Ouppara. In the legend of Purna 
translated by Burnouf from Nepalese and Tibetan sources. apparently of the 
IV or V Century after Christ, Sopara (Surpa raka) is described as the capital 
of a king, a city with several hundred thousand inhabitants, with 18 gates and 
a temple of Buddha adorned with friezes of carved sandal-wood. It was a 
great place of trade. Caravans of merchants came from Shravasti in Oude, 
end great ships with 500 (the stock pl:rase for a large number) merchants, 


*Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 2nd Ed. 
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both local and foreign, traded to distant lands. There was much risk in these 
voyages. A safe return was the cause of great rejoicing. Two or three suc- 
cessful voyages made a merchant a man of mark. Who, says one of the mer- 
chants in the story, that has made 6 safe voyages has ever been known to 
tempt Providence by trying a seventh. A strong merchant guild ruled the 
trade of the city. The religion of the country was Brahminism. Purna, the 
son of a rich merchant, turned the people of the Konkon from their old faith 
to Buddhism.! Before the beginning of the XIV Century, Thana had become 
the chief center of trade. But Sopara was still a place of consequence. In 
1322 Friar Jordanus went from Thana to Broach by Sopara and brought 
with him and buried the bodies of his 4 companions who were killed at Thana. 
There seems to have been a relic of the old Kalyan bishopric at Sopara, as 
Jordanus found many Nestorian Christians and a church dedicated to S. 
Thomas the Apostle. Here he buried the 4 friars and during a stay of 15 
days instructed many people, baptized them, and administered the Holy Com- 
munion to about 90 Christians. Under the Portuguese, Sopara was a fortified 
Post with 4 wooden stockades. 

About the middle of the XVIII Century Sopara or Sipala, though fallen 
to insignificance, is noted by Du Perron in his journey from Surat to the 
Elephanta caves November 27, 1760. In 1803, when Bajiroa, the last Peshwa 
of Poona, fled to Bassein and placed himself in British hands, a palm-tree 
stockade was set up to guard the Sopara bridge. For a place whose impor- 
tance as a religious and trade center lasted for over 2,500 years Sopara has 
few remains. Of stone temples and stone-lined Iakes and reservoirs many are 
said to have been destroyed by the Mohammedans in the beginning of the XIV 
Century. Still enough were spared or repaired to excite the admiration and 
wonder of the first Portuguese (1530-1540. )? 

But during the XVI and XVII Centuries the lake banks were stripped 
and the temples pulled down and the stones used in building Portuguese 
Churches, forts and houses, the bulk of them probably finding their way to 
the great walls and religious and state buildings whose ruins still adorn the city 
of Bassein, which lies about 4 miles southeast of Sopara. Except a few lately 
unearthed statues and fragments of carving the only remains are so old that 
the people had ceased to know of them or care for them, centuries before the 
Portuguese came to India. The most important of all the remains is a Budd- 
hist Stupa or relic mound which stands in a wooded untilled plot of land about 
14 of a mile west of Sopara town. It is locally known as “Burud Rajacha 
Kot”—that is the fort of the Basket-making king. However I believe, and 
think I have good grounds for my belief, that the word “Burud” is a cor- 
rupted form of “Bharat.” In the first place this name is a very common one 
for Indian princes and it is more than probable that formerly there reigned a 
real Bharat Raja in Sopara. Again the name Bharat is almost prehistoric 
and has many associations attached to it. The first king who is said to have 
brought the whole of India under one rule was named Bharat and so India got 
its present name Bharat Varsha after him. Since the foundation of most 
kingdoms if unknown, are ascribed to Bharat Raja. But here the poor Sopara 
Bharat whether real or imaginary is raised to the honour of a Burud ship 
instead, merely because the similar word Burud occurs in the Maratha lan- 
guage, meaning a basket maker. An anmiusing story also gathered round the 
king based on this altered name. 


1Burnouf 256-264. 
* Dom joaod castro, Primeiro Roteiro Da Costa da India. 
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The story as reiated in the Bombay Gaseitcer ( Vol. XIV ) states that the 
king who built the tower was of so kindly a spirit that he took no taxes from 
his people. He lived without show and with the strictest thrift, paying for 
kis food by the sale of bamboo baskets made by his own hands. He is known 
as the Burud Raja or Basket-making king, and as the Dharma Raja or the 
pious king. His land was rich and his people feared that an enemy might 
come, and finding the country unguarded, lay it waste. They asked the king 
what he would do if an enemy came. ‘I have no enemy,” said the king. “If 
an enemy comes | will guard the land.” To test the king’s power some of his 
less-believing people banded together and marched towards the city as if in 
hostile array. Others, in the secret, fled to the king with the ery, “An enemy 
is before the gates.’ “Are the people wic are before the gates truly enemies?” 
asked the king. ‘They are truly enemies,” said the unbelievers. ‘Then the 
king raising his heavy knife cleft a slip of bamboo that lay in front of him, 
end at that instant the band of the untaithful perished. 

The Basket-making Queen is also known to the people. She wore no 
crnaments, and did all the housework i her husband's fort. She used to go 
to draw water at the Chakreshvar lake, zbout 500 yards to the northeast of the 
tort. Simply dressed, and with no ornaments but palm-leaf bracelets, she 
used to walk on the water and fill the water-pot at the pole in the middle of the 
lake where the water was pure and untroubled. The women said, “We all 
have jewels, and you who are a king’s wife have no jewels. Ask your hus- 
band; he will not deny you.” The king said, “Why do you want jewels? 
What profit is there in jewels?” But when she still insisted he begged a betel- 
nut from every house and with the betel-nuts bought her jewels. The queen 
put on her jewels and went to draw water. But as she walked on the water, 
the weight of her jewels dragged her dewn and she sank. It was hopeless to 
reach the middle of the lake, so she filled her water-pot from the side. The 
king saw that the water was foul and asked what had happened. She con- 
iessed her fault and never again wore jewels. 

It is about 15 years ago that the resemblance of the Tower to a Buddhist 
relic mound was noticed by Mr. Mulock, the Collector of Thana, and it was 
cpened in April, 1882, and some most precious Buddhist relics, among them 
fragments of the long-disputed Begging Bowl of Gautama Buddha were 
found within. I give the full description below from the Bombay Gazetteer: 

The mound, which is about 65 yards around the base, rises about 17 feet with 
steep earthen sides, out of which grow several Karanj bushes and large brab palms. 
At the top of this 17-foot bank runs a level terrace about 15 feet broad, and from 
the back of the terrace, studded with big brab palms and large Karanj bushes, 
rises a dome about 10 feet high and 20 feet across the top. The best view of the 
mound is from about 60 yards to the south, where the outline of the large rounded 
base, the flat terrace and the dome is still clear. Round the mound the foundation 
of a brick and stone wall can be pretty clearly traced, about 56 feet to the north 
and south of the mound and about 95 feet to the east and west. The oblong space, 
which this wall encloses, measures 252 feet from east to west, and 180 from north 
to south. In the middle of the south wali there seem to be the remains of a gate, 
and in the middle of the east wall, was the main entrance. Outside of the east en- 
trance gate, a bush and thorn-covered space, 48 feet square, is full of brick and 
stone foundations. The marked line of wall along the north side of the enclosure 
was built, about 50 years ago, by a Mussulman beggar named Shaikh Amir. It 
stands nearly on the line of the old wall. 

When he settled near the foot of the tower, Shaikh Amir dug a well, and 
turned the land round into a garden. He explained his wealth by his knowledge of 
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the art of making gold, worked many wonders as a chemist, and was greatly 
feared. At this time, Sopara and the villages round were troubled by a band of 
robbers. They robbed at night and disappeared in the morning, leaving no trace. 
One morning the robbers were found in a house, and, with the police at their heels, 
fled into the chemist’s garden and disappeared. Search round the garden showed 
that the robbers had not left it, and, as the police drew close to the tower, 3 men 
bounded out of the dome, and, taking different directions, escaped. The tower 
was searched and the dome was found hollowed about 6 feet deep, and the hollow 
chamber filled with stolen property. The men had stayed underground during the 
day, and at night had come out to rob. The proof was clear and the chemist was 
transported for life. A grave on the east side of the terrace, with a fragment of 
an old Hindu temple as a head-stone, is the grave of Ramjan Khan, an Afghan, 
one of the chemist’s disciples. After Shaikh Amir’s conviction the hollow in the 
tower was filled, and since then the mound has been constantly drained of its 
bricks, almost the whole outer coating having been carried away. 

Inside of the dome there was loose earth, and about 6 feet from the top were 
found a pair of rusted scissors and an English two-anna piece of 1841, relics of 
the chemist’s plunder. About 12 feet from the top of the dome, that is about a 
foot below the terrace from which the dome springs, in the center of the body of 
the mound, was found the beginning of a carefully built brick chamber, about 2 
feet 9 inches square. About 2 feet 9 inches from the top of this chamber, kept 
in its place by 8 large bricks 1’ x 7” x I’ x 3%”, was a dark circular coffer about 2 
feet across and 112 feet deep. This coffer was formed of 2 equal blocks of smooth 
yellow trap, closely fitting together in the middle, and ending in a circular con- 
vex top and bottom. It looked like 2 huge grindstones, with bevelled edges. 
Below the coffer the bricks were strewn with the mouldy remains of sweet-smell- 
ing powder. Underneath the relic-coffer, the brick-filled (?) chamber, keeping 
the same size, 2’ 9” square, and with the same carefully-built walls, passed down 
about 12 feet, when a layer of flat bricks was reached, apparently the foundation of 
the mound. Unlike the bricks in the relic-chamber, and on the outer face, which 
are laid on earth, these foundation bricks seem to be set in cement. 

The section of the mound laid bare by the cutting, shows an envelope of earth 
about 3 feet thick. Inside of this envelope a casing of carefully-built bricks rose 
from 12 to 14 feet, ending in a horizontal layer or terrace, 18 feet broad, from 
which rose a dome of roughly-built brick and earth, whose top is so ruined that its 
original shape cannot be determined. The masonry of the mound seems to have 
been brick throughout. A good deal of it is rough-baked brick laid in layers of 
clay. But the part of the eastern wall which has been cleared, is faced with large 
finely-baked bricks. As far as was seen, except some moulding near the east en- 
trance and one brick roughly shaped like an elephant, the masonry is plain. 

The stone coffer stands 1 foot 7% inches high. It is in 2 equal parts, which 
meet in the middle and fit tightly together. The stone is a light coloured trachytic 
trap, apparently the same as the trap found in the Nil hill, about a mile east of 
Sopara, and also near Kurla in Salsette. Their perfect smoothness and the sharp 
accuracy of their lines seem to show that the 2 stones that form the relic-box 
were turned on a lathe. The surface has been covered with a black wash of 
clay with a trace of iron in it, which can be picked off in small flakes about 1/64 of 
an inch thick. From the rims of the convex top and bottom, the sides curve for 
about 2 inches inward in a groove about 1 inch deep. Then for 3 inches they 
swell to the line of the upper and lower rims, and from that, for about 2 inches, 
they again curve gently inwards, with a groove about 1% of an inch deep, to the 
middle of the height, where the upper and the lower stones, that is, the lid and the 
box, meet. The whole is very massive and of great weight. 

On opening the coffer, the lid, which fits very tightly, was found to be kept 
in its place by a flange or inner rim on the lower stone, 1 inch thick and 1 inch 
higher than the outer rim. The inside measurements of the box or lower stone are 
19 inches across and 6% inches deep. The inside measurements of the lid or 
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upper stone are 2114 inches across and § inches deep. In the center of the box 
stood an egg-shaped coffer casket, about 18% inches round the middle, and 6 
inches high. Round the casket, at about 2 inches distance, was a circle of 8 
small copper castings of Buddha, about 4 inches high by 2 broad and about 2 
inches apart. The central casket and the images were thick with rust and with 
what looked like damp brown and grey earth, but was the mouldy remains of 
sweet-smelling powder, which had been scattered over them about 1 inch deep. 

Of the 8 images, the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya, or the coming 

suddha. His image is about 5 inches high by 3% broad. It is larger than the rest, 
which, with slight variations, measure about 314 by 2% inches. All the figures 
are seated on flat raised platforms, and over each is a horseshoe arch or canopy. 
The chief figure or Maitreya Bodhisattva differs greatly from the rest, whose gen- 
eral character is much alike. His pedestal is higher, and it is square instead of 
oval; his right foot hangs over the edge of the pedestal; he wears ornaments, and 
has a rich conical crown or tiara, his crown is surrounded by a horseshoe aureole, 
and his canopy is plain. The other figures are all seated in the usual stiff cross- 
legged position, wearing a waist cloth and with an upper robe drawn over the left 
shoulder. The expression of all is calm and unmoved, the hair looks as if close 
curled with a knob on the crown, and the cars are heavy and long. The hands are 
arranged in different positions, two of the positions being repeated. Each figure 
represents a different Buddha, the plume of leaves that crowns the canopy showing 
which of the Buddhas each image represents. All are copper castings well pro- 
portioned and clearly and gracefully formed. The ears, though large and heavy- 
lobed, are not so unshapen (?) or ugly as those of later images. The leaves of the 
different bodhi-trees, which crown the canopies of the different Buddhas, are 
formed with extreme care and accuracy. This circle of Buddhas means that Mai- 
treya has become Buddha and has come to claim Gautama’s bowl, fragments of 
which are enclosed in the casket. Gautama is ready to hand over the bowl and 
the 6 other Buddhas attend because it was believed that Gautama’s bowl had been 
handed down as a symbol of office by the 6 earlier Buddhas. 

Maitreya Bodhisattva, or the coming Buddha, the chief and largest image, is 
placed facing the west, because, on becoming Buddha, he will pass through the 
great eastern gateway, open the relic-chamber, and, from the gold casket, take the 
fragments of Gautama’s bowl. Maitreya is represented as a Bodhisattva, or com- 
ing Buddha, not as a Buddha; as a king, not as an ascetic. He is seated on a high 
pedestal. His right leg is half drawn across, the foot hanging down, the toe rest- 
ing ona lotus. The left leg is doubled right across, the heel drawn back close to the 
body, and the sole half turned up. The right arm is stretched forward, the back 
of the open hand resting on the right knee in what is known as the Giving Posi- 
tion or Vara-Mudra. The left hand, which is raised a little above the elbow, holds 
with much grace a lotus stem, which ends above in 3 flower heads. He wears a 
rich conical crown or tiara, and round the crown a detached aureole in shape like 
a horseshoe. He wears earrings, 2 necklaces, a sacred thread, armlets, bracelets. 
and anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of thick string, and round the hips 
and hanging in front is a fringed belt. Over his head rises a horseshoe arch or 
canopy, with about half-way up a cross bar or back-rest. To the visitor's left, fac- 
ing southwest, is Shakyamuni, the last or seventh Buddha. He sits as he sat when 
he became Buddha, his left hand laid in the lap with up-turned palm, his right arm 
stretched in front, the palm laid on the right knee, and the finger-tips resting on 


the pedestal, in the Earth-touching Position, or Bhusparsh-Mudra. From the 


center of the arched canopy above him rise 3 sprigs of the peak-leaved pipal, Ficus 
Peligiosa, Gautama’s Tree of Knowledge or Bodhi Tree. To the left, facing south, 
is Kashyapa, the sixth Buddha. His left hand is laid in his lap with up-turned 
palm, like Gautama’s left hand, but the right hand is raised to the level of the 
shoulder, and the palm is open, with a slightly forward bend in the Blessing Po- 
sition or Abhaya-Mudra. The center of his canopy is crowned with a tuft of ban- 
yan leaves, Ficus India, Kashyapa’s Bodhi Tree. Next to the left, facing south- 
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east, comes Kanaka, the fifth Buddha. Like the image of Shakyamuni, he is seated 
in the Earth-touching Position, the left hand laid open in the lap and the palm of 
the right hand on the knee, the finger-tips resting on the ground. The two twigs of 
the udumbara fig, Ficus Glomerata, that crown his canopy, show that he is Kan- 
akamuni. Next to the left, facing east, comes Krakuchchanda, the fourth Buddha. 
He sits, cross-legged, with both hands in his lap, the back of the right hand laid in 
the palm of the left, in the Thinking Position or Dhyan-Mudra, also known as the 
Lotus-seated Position or Padmasan-Mudra. The leaves that crown his canopy 
are apparently of the Sirisha, Acacia Sirisa, the bodhi-tree of Krakuchchanda. 
Next to the left, facing northeast, comes Vishwabhu, the third Buddha. He is 
seated cross-legged, like Maitreya, in the Giving Position or Vara-Mudra, the left 
hand with up-turned palm laid in the lap, the right arm stretched in front, and 
the hand open and turned down, the backs resting on the right knee. Unlike the 
other figures, he has an aureole, which fills the space between his head and the 
canopy. The canopy ‘s crowned with a bunch of leaves, and there are leaves on 
each side of the head. According to the Ceylon books, Vishwabhu’s tree is the sal, 
Shorea robusta. But these are not sal leaves, but apparently patali, Bignonia 
Suaveolens, leaves, which, according to the Ceylon books, is the badge of Vipashyi, 
the first Buddha. The next image, facing north, is Shikhi, the second Buddha. 
He sits cross-legged, in the Thinking Position, or Padmasan-Mudra, the hands 
with up-turned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting on the left hand. The 
tuft of leaves that crowns his canopy is apparently of the white lotus or Pundarik, 
which, according to Ceylon books, is Shikhi’s badge. The last image, facing north- 
west, is Vipashyi, the first Buddha. He sits cross-legged, in the Teaching Position 
or Dharmachakra-Mudra, the hands raised to the chest, the tip of the left little 
finger caught between the points of the right thumb and forefinger. His canopy 
is crowned by a central bunch and 2 side plumes of leaves, much like the leaves of 
the Ashok tree, Jonesia Asoka. This agrees with the sculptures in the Bharhut 
Stupa [B. C. 200], but not with the Ceylon books, which make Vipashyi’s badge 
the patali or Bigonia Suaveolens. 

Inside of the copper casket was a silver casket, the space of about %4 an inch 
between them being filled with dimmed and verdigris-stained gold flowers, a hand- 
ful of caked abir powder, some loose jewels, a small gold plate with a pressed-out 
stamp of a teaching Buddha, and a small silver coin. Inside of the silver casket, 
strewn with tarnished gold flowers, was a stone casket, with sharp, true lines, as 
if turned on a lathe. Inside of the stone casket was a crystal casket, and inside 
of the crystal casket, covered with bright, sparkling gold flowers, was a gold spire- 
topped box, filled with small pieces of earthenware, covered with fresh gold span- 
gles. These shreds of earthenware, the relics in whose honor the mound was built, 
seem to be pieces of a begging or drinking-bowl. 

The copper casket weighs I pound 6 ounces 7 dwts., and is worth about 10o%d. 
(annas 7). It is plain and nearly egg-shaped, about 181% inches round the middle, 
and about 1/16 of an inch thick. It stands about 6 inches high, of which about 
one-half is body and one-half 1s lid. The body is plain and bowl-shaped, with a 
flat bottom. The lid, which is slightly conical, is girt with 2 rings of hollow mould- 
ing about 11% inches apart. Round the middle, where the lid meets the bowl, runs 
a third hollow moulding. The casket has a rough hinge behind. and in front was 
fastened by a round-headed copper staple passed through 3 heavy copper rings. 
Inside of the copper casket, between it and the sides of the silver casket, were 
about 300 gold flowers of 7 different sorts, weighing in all about 480 grains and 
worth £4 (Rs. 40/—). 

Among the flowers was a small silver coin, fresh and clear, which Pandit 
Bhaguanlal has deciphered to be a coin of Gotami-Putra II, of the Shatakarni 
dynasty, who is believed to have reigned about A. D. 160. 

The coin weighs 34 grains. On the obverse is a well made male head looking 
to the right. The head-dress consists of a strap with a bunch of pearls on the fore- 
head ; on the temple locks of combed hair fall over the strap, and behind the head 
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hangs a string knotted at the end, probably a braided lock of hair. From the 
ear hangs a three-ringed ear ornament, one ring below another, falling to the neck. 
The beard and moustache are shaven, and the face looks about 40 years of age. 
Around the face is a legend in ancient Nagari characters, much like the characters 
used in contemporary Nasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The legend reads 
Siri Yana Sataka nisa rano Gotamiputasa, that is, “Of the illustrious Yajna Sha- 
takarni, the king Gotamiputra.” Yajnshri’s title as given in the Nasik and Kan- 
heri cave inscriptions is Rano Gotamiputasa Siri Yana Satakanisa, that is, “Of 
King Gotamiputra the illustrious Yajna Shatakarni.” The legend should, there- 
fore, be read first from above the head to the mouth, and again from the back of 
the neck to the middle of the head. The reverse has in the middle a pyramidal sym- 
bol of a chaitya or relic-shrine composed of 3 tiers, the lowest of 3 circles, the 
middle of 2 and the highest of one. On the top is a large circular tee. To the left 
is the usual Shatakarni and Ujain coin-symbol of 4 circles, joined by 2 cross lines. 
Above these 2 symbols are a sun, with rays and a crescent moon, and below them 
is a zigzag serpent-like line. Round the symbols is the legend in characters ex- 
actly the same as on the obverse, and round the legend is a dotted circle. The die 
on this side is imperfect, as the coin seems to have slipped while it was being 
stamped. Six letters of the legend are only partly shown. The letters that ap- 
pear entire are “Gotamiputa Kumaree Yana Satakani.” Of the 6 letters, of which 
only the lower parts appear, the sixth is evidently sa, and the other letters from 
their lower parts seem to make Chaturpana. In the absence of another specimen 
of this coin with the legend entire, the legend on the reverse may be read Chatu- 
rapanasa Gotamiputa Kumaru Yana Satakani, that is, Yajna Shatakarni, son of 
Gotami, Prince of Chaturapana. Chaturapana is the proper name of Yajna- 
shri’s father. As the coin is struck in imitation of the Kshatrapa coins, which 
give the name of the father, and as the Shatakarnis were always called after their 
mothers, care has been taken to give thenames of both father and mother. The 
workmanship of the coin is good. The style is copied from the coins of the 
Kshatrapas, the points of difference being the bear head, the locks of hair on the 
temples, and the long braid of plaited hair that falls behind. 

Besides the coin, there was a small gold plate with a pressed-out image of a 
teaching Buddha, a piece of silver wire about 2 inches long and nearly 1/64 of an 
inch thick, and a little patch of gold-leaf about 34 of an inch square. There were 
also small cakes of mouldy abir powder, and 45 loose beads, a few of them glass, 
but mostly amethysts, beryls, and crystals, varying in size from a pigeon’s egg 
to a pea, but all of them poor in colour and quality, together not worth more than 
a few rupees. 

Fourteen of the stones were undrilled and 31 were drilled. Among the un- 
drilled stones were 3 beryls, one about 44” x 7/16”, very clear and of an irregular 
egg shape. A second, about 5/16” x 3/16”, was six-sided and flat, and a third was 
a 6-sided tube, about 7/16” x 3/16". Three were crystals, one a small broken half 
bead, a second a long, rounded bead, 34” x 3%”, the third very clear and roughly 
heart-shaped, 9/16” x 7/16”. One was a flat six-sided amethyst, 34” x 14”; another 
was a small, clearly-polished carbuncle, about 5/16 of an inch long. Besides these 
there were 3 fragments of rough green glass, and a fourth larger stone, about 5/16” 
x 4”, spoilt by verdigris, of a green bottle-glass colour. 

The remaining 31 stones were drilled. They were loose and in no order, but 
have been arranged by Pandit Bhaguanlal and found to form the left half of a 
three-stringed necklace. That they forma half, not a whole, necklace, is shown 
by there being one instead of a pair of the larger crystals, one pair instead of two 
pairs of fishes, and 1 instead of 2 elephant goads. The first piece, which probably 
formed the middle of the necklace, is a six-sided block of deep blue glass, about 
1% inch long and 5/16 of an inch broad. It is undrilled, and was probably held by 
a gold catch at each end. Next comes a white andpurple veined amethyst cut in 
the form of a Buddhist trident, about 11/16 of an inch broad and a little more in 
length. Next is a clear, roughly egg-shaped beryl, 11/16” x 9/16". Next come 
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3 small beryl tubes, the largest about 3”x 44”. Next is a double six-sided clear 
crystal, 8/16" x 11/16’, like 2 six-sided pyramids set base to base. Then come a 
piir of conventional beryl fishes, a Buddhist symbol of good luck, about 7/16 of 
an inch long. Then come 3 flat circular beads, 2 of them crystal and 1 beryl, the 
biggest 5/16” x 14”, the others a little smaller. Next comes a beryl bead, six-sided 
and flat, 7/24 of an inch long and about the same broad. Next come 3 dark six- 
sided beads, a carbuncle and 2 amethysts, about % of an inch broad. Next 
comes a tiny broken glass shaft, about 5/16 of an inch long, perhaps part of an 
elephant goad. Next comes a six-sided and flat carbuncle, 7/16” x 3¢”. Next are 
3 beryl beads, flat, oblong and six-sided 14” x 1%”, one of them bluer than the 
others. Next comes an oblong six-sided block of crystal, with 3 broad sides and 
3 narrow sides, 34 of an inch long. Then come 3 six-sided beryl beads, about 3g of 
an inch long. Then comes an irregular six-sided amethyst, about 14” x 1%". Next 
are 3 irregular six-sided beryl beads, about % inch long. One of them is pierced 
across and not down the length, and hangs from the string. Then comes a small 
bead of brownish red glass, in shape like 2 pyramids set base to base, and meas- 
uring about 34 of an inch into %4 of an inch. Next come 3 small beads, 2 of them 
irregular six-sided beryls, and the third a small six-sided block of malachite, about 
14" x 3/16". The next is a small round gold button-like ornament, about 1% of an 
inch across, a central bead surrounded by six other beads. Then a gold ball, 
about 14 of an inch in diameter. Then 3 small gold tubes, 7/16" x 4%". Thena 
pellet of gold, about 4% of an inch in diameter, and then a circle of gold balls 
about 14 of an inch across. There was another gold drop that has been broken. 
The thin plate of gold with the pressed-out image of a teaching Buddha measures 
about ¥@ by 7¢ inches, weighs about 14 grains, is 620 touch, and is worth about 
Is. 9d. (14 annas). The Buddha is seated on a lotus throne, and has an aureole 
round his head. 

The silver casket, which was slight and of plain unburnished metal, weighs 
7 oz. 29 grs., and is worth about £1 15s. 3d. (Rs. 17-10). It is about 13 inches 
round the middle, and stands 55@ inches high, ‘of which 25 inches are cup and 3 
inches are lid. The body stands on a round rim about 1% an inch high, and rises 
in a bowl shape, till near the lip of the bowl, it is cut into a round groove about 
% of an inch deep. From here the lid, beginning with a narrow double-grooved 
belt, rises about 2 inches, in the form of an inverted bowl. From this bowl the top 
rises nearly I inch in 3 tiers, each narrower than the tier below it, the top of the 
third tier being flat and about 114 inches across. From the middle of the top rises 
a pointed boss about 4 of an inch high. Between the silver casket and the en- 
closed stone casket were about 86 gold flowers less tarnished and rusted than those 
in the outer copper casket. Of the whole number, 37 were plain round dises, cov- 
ered with dots, 26 were the many-leaved bakuli or Mimusops elengi flowers, 9 
were different kinds of dises, 9 were spoilt, 5 were small stars, 2 were sunflowers, 
I was a twelve-leaved flower, and 1 a flower with 4 large and 4 small petals, 
placed alternately. 

The stone casket is of brown claystone or sandstone, with a smooth lathe- 
turned surface. It measures 1114 inches round the middle and stands about 4% 
inches high, of which 2 inches are cup and 2% inches are lid. The cup stands on 
a heavy rim about 34 of an inch deep, and rises with a smooth outward curve till 
it meets the lid. The lid rises about 134 inches, like an inverted cup, in a 
smooth, unbroken inward curve, to a triple-tiered top, the lowest tier 1% of an 
inch thick and % of an inch broad, the second tier a convex band about 34 of an 
inch broad, and the third tier a flat rim about % of an inch thick and 114 inches 
i From the middle of the top rises a small pointed boss, about 3g of an inch 
righ. 

Fitting tightly in the stone casket was a clear crystal casket about 9 inches 
round the middle and 314 inches high, of which 1% are cup and 2 are lid. From 
a flat bottom, about 21% inches across, the crystal cup rises with a gentle outward 
bend, till at the rim it is 2% inches across. From the rim the lid curves gently 
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inwards for about 1% inch. From this it rises in 3 tiers, the first a heavy rim, 
standing out about 14 of an inch, the second a rounded dome about 14 inch high, 
and on the top of the dome a flat plate 4 of an inch thick and ™% an inch across. 
‘rom the middle of the plate rises a small pointed boss, about 4 of an inch high. 
The inside of the lid is bored in a hole about 5g of an inch deep and 3% of an inch 
across. In the crystal cup were 19 fresh gold flowers, 7 with 4 petals, 3 with 8 
even petals, and 3 with 8 alternately large and small petals, and one, a round disc, 
covered with little knobs. 

Inside of the crystal casket, a little too high for its place, was a casket of thin 
gold of 830 touch, weighing 159 grains, and worth about £1 8s. 4d.—Rs. 14-3. It 
is covered with waving lines of raised tracery in the Greek scroll pattern, and in 
the hollows are rows of minute pushed-out beads. It is about 3% inches round 
the middle and about 134 inches high, of which 1% inches are lid. The cup of the 
casket, which has somewhat lost its shape, stands on a thin base and bends out- 
wards in the form of a broad bowl. The lid rises in a semicircular dome about 9/16 
of an inch high. On the dome, separated by a thin, round rim, stands a smooth 
water-pot, or Kalash, about 3g of an inch high, from the mouth of which rises a 
pointed lid or stopper about % of an inch high. In the gold cup were Io gold 
flowers as bright as the day they were put in. Three of them are 12-petalled, 3 
have 8 even, and 3 have 8 alternately large and small petals, and 1 is 4-petalled. 
There is also a bit of green glass 3/16" x 2/16", and a little spark of diamond, 
which has been lost. 

Covered with gold flowers were 13 tiny fragments of earthenware, varying 
in size from about 1 inch to 4 of an inch long. The fragments seem to be of 3 
kinds, 2 thick, 1 middling and to thin. The thick fragments are about 34 of an 
inch long, and about 5/16 of an inch thick. They are dark brown outside and 
light brown inside. The fragment of middle thickness, which is a little less than 
1 of an inch thick and 1% of an inch long, is whitish outside and dark inside. 
The 16 thin pieces vary from 7¢ of an inch to 4 of an inch long. They are 
brown and about % of an inch thick. The curve of one of them belongs to a cir- 
cle 5 inches in diameter. 

It was suggested at the time that the relics are the remains of the begging 
bowl of some local saint. But the argument put forward against it was—if the 
begging bowl had belonged to a local saint the whole bowl would have been pre- 
served, 

The smallness of the fragments and the surrounding circle of Buddhas more- 
over gave every reason to conclude that the Sopara relics were believed to be 
pieces of the alms-bowl of Gautama Buddha,—the Eastern Grail—which has a 
special interest from the resemblance between the legends which gather round 
Buddha’s bowl and the legends which gather round the Grail, the holy bowl of 
Western Europe. 


In the beginning of the V Century, the past and the future history of Gau- 
tama’s bowl were told by an Indian Buddhist to the Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian. 
The Indian’s account was that Buddha’s bowl was first at Vaishali, the modern 
Besarh on the Ganges, about 27 miles north of Patna. In Fah Hian’s time the 
bowl was on the borders of Gandhara in the Peshawar relic mound. In about 
100 years (500) it would go beyond the Axus to the country of the Western 
Yuetchi. After 100 years, with the Yuetchi, it would pass (600) to Khoten, east 
of Yarkand. The VIII Century would find it at Koutche, to the north of Khoten. 
In the IX Century it would be in China. It would pass the X Century in Ceylon, 
and the XI Century in Mid-India. It would then go to the paradise of Maitreya, 
or the coming Buddha, in Tushita. Maitreya would say with a sigh, “Gautama’s 
bowl is come.” After 7 days’ worship it would go back to India and a sea- 
dragon would take it to his place and keep it till Maitreya was about to become 
Buddha. It would then divide into 4 and return to the 4 rulers cf the Air, from 
whom it originally came. When Maitreya became Buddha, the 4 kings of the 
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Air would present him with the bowl. Ali future Buddhas would use it, and when 
the bowl disappeared, the law of Buddha would perish.* 

During the last 2,000 years 5 chief bowls have been worshipped as Gautama’s 
Begging Bowl: the Ceylon bowl, the Peshawar bowl, the China bowl, the Khan- 
dahar bowl, and the Ladak bowl. All of these, except the Ladak bowl, have been 
of stone, and have claimed to represent the stone bowls received by Gautama from 
the four kings of the Air. 

The Ladak bowl is described by Cunningham as a large earthen ware vase 
similar in shape to the 2 largest stone vases found in the Bhilsa mounds. Cun- 
ningham supposed it to be the same as the spittoon of Buddha which Fah Hian 
(410) saw at Kartchon, west of Yarkand, and which he describes as of the same 
colour as the Peshawar alms-bowl. 

The smallness of the fragments andthe fact that they are of clay, not of 
stone, give the Sopara relics a higher claim to represent Gautama’s alms-bowl 
than these heaven-born wonder-working bowls, which have remained unharmed 
by time and change. That in the If Century A. D., they were believed to be 
pieces of the true bowl seems beyond doubt. The date is fixed by the coin of 
Gotamiputra IT. (A. D. 160), and, as has been noticed, the circle of Buddhas which 
surrounds the relic-casket means that they are gathered round the mystic bowl 
which is to be passed from Gautama to Maitreya. 

Of the wonder-working power of Buddha’s bowls, the following are the in- 
stances :-— 

A king of the Yuetchi determined to carry off the Peshawar bowl. He set 
it on an elephant, but the elephant fell under its weight. He built a car and har- 
nessed to it 8 elephants, but the car stood fast. The bowl’s time for moving had 
not come, so the king worshipped it and founded a monastery.1. Out of the Chi- 


nese bowl food for one satisfied five.* The Ceylon bow] brought rain.? The Kan- 
dahar bowl cures sickness.* 


*Beal’s Fah Hian 161-163. 


'Beal’s Fah Han 38. *Yule’s Marco Polo, il. 264. *Turnour’s A/ahawanso 148. *Le 
Messurier 225. 
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DR. WINSLOW AND THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


MERICANS have been equally interested with Englishmen in the work 

of historical research in Egypt, and have been quite as liberal in pro- 

viding funds for carrying it on. It is greatly to be regretted that cir- 
cumstances have arisen, during the past 3 years, which have caused many dis- 
tinguished citizens of this country to withdraw their support from the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. The reason for this has just been given to the public in a 
monograph entitled The Truth About the Egypt Exploration Fund, by the 
Rev. William Copley Winslow, D. D. LL. D., D. C. L., late Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary of the Society. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND was founded in London in 
1883 by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LIL. D.; R. Stuart Pool, LL. D., 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson. At the close of the same year, Dr. Winslow organ- 
ized an American branch to co-operate with the English society in its work. 
It may be truthfully stated, that no organization for the purpose of prosecuting 
the work of historical research, has accomplished so much as this Society. Its 
success has been largely due to the financial aid contributed by Americans. 
For the interest created here in the work in Egypt and for the large sums of 
money contributed annually by the people of this country, both Americans and 
Englishmen, are almost entirely indebted to Dr. Winslow. He was unselfish 
and devoted in his work. He did not ask for and did not receive a salary. 
He succeeded in interesting the American Press throughout the country in the 
work and contributed many articles to newspapers and magazines. He wrote 
thousands of letters to individuals appealing for contributions to the Society 
and as we have stated, was eminently successful. In the whole history of 
exploration there is not to be found another such example of self-sacrifice and 
devotion. 

In 1896 the American branch had grown to such an extent that Dr. Wins- 
low suggested a committee, or rather appointed one to co-operate with him. 
A year later the London Committee officially recognized the Boston Com- 
mittee. A member of the Boston Committee nominated to the London Society 
a Mrs. Buckman or Mrs. Bickmore (as she was then known) as office 
secretary, with salary, to transact the routine office work under the direction 
of Dr. Winslow as Honorary Secretary. Ina few months Dr. Winslow found 
that Mrs. Buckman or Mrs. Bickmore was unfitted for her position. It was 
very evident that she intended to conduct the affairs of the American Branch. 
Dr. Winslow was ignored and correspondence of great importance was kept 
from him and he was subjected to many annoying acts by his office assistant. 
The Boston Committee seemed to be completely under her control. Mr. 
Cotton, the English secretary, who came over to report upon the condition of 
affairs, and only investigated one side of the case, became a devoted friend of 
the office assistant. His report to the London Committee was most untruthful 
and his efforts as an official of the Society to advance the interests of Mrs. 
Buckman or Mrs. Bickmore were disgraceful to him and to the cause he repre- 
sented. He succeeded in having this woman placed on the London Committee 
as representing the American branch. Last year Dr. Winslow informed the 
London Committee that he would no longer be associated with such an office 
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secretary, and suggested the names of several prominent subscribers in America 
for a committee to represent the American Branch and conduct its affairs. 
But Mr. Cotton and his clique, who were seemingly in control of the London 
Comittee, ignored the rights of the subscribers in this country and requested 
a person who was not a subscriber to the fund to form an American Committee. 
It was this person who had nominated Mrs. Buckman or Mrs. Bickmore to her 
position. The documentary evidence Dr. Winslow sent to the London Com- 
nuttee resulted in her removal. To appease her friend, Mr. Cotton, the Com- 
mittee removed Dr. Winslow from his position. The local secretaries in the 
United States sent a request that Dr. Winslow be at once re-instated. Thus 
far the London Committee has failed to do so. 

The reason that we call the attention of our subscribers and the general 
public to this outrage by the London Committee is that the work of historical 
research in Egypt is too important to suffer from the unprincipled and selfish 
ambitions of one or more persons. The founders of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund intended the Society to labor for the great cause in which the scien- 
tific and religious world was, is and ever will be interested—Truth. The Lon- 
don Committee had better go back to first principles. The treatment Dr. Win- 
slow has received from it has been resented by hundreds of the most eminent 
subscribers to the Society and the loss of thousands of dollars to the work. 

The American subscribers are able to attend to their own affairs and have 
the moral and legal right to do so. We advise all contributors to withdraw 
their support to the Egypt Exploration Fund until its Directors right the great 
wrong they have done Dr. Winslow and restore him to the position he filled 
for so many years with honor and credit to the Society and the work of his- 
torical research. Ifthe London Committee will not do this, then Americans 
interested in the work of exploration in Egypt should organize an American 
society and conduct their own explorations. 

We know that the above statement is put in strong language, but to show 
that it is justified we give the following extracts from letters sent to Dr. Wins- 
low by eminent American contributors to the Fund. We might extend the 
quotations indefinitely, but those given are sufficient to prove that our presen- 
tation of the case is justified by the facts. The editor of REcorpDs OF THE Past 
has been personally acquainted with Dr. Winslow since 1880 and is glad to add 
this tribute to his life of self-sacrifice and devotion to the great cause to which 
this journal is pledged. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS SENT TO DR. WINSLOW AFTER THE RECEIPT OF HIS 
MONOGRAPH ON “THE TRUTH ABOUT THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND”: 

From the Bishop of Pennsylvania, the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.: 
It has the charm of a well-told detective story ; but its revelations of ambition and 
deceitfulness on the part of some, and of unscrupulousness and inconsistency on the 
part of others, with whom you were associated, are painful. The action of the 
London Committee is amazing. The Fund owes far more to you than to anyone 
else, etc. 

From the Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D.: I entirely sympathize with you.... 
I shall have nothing more to do with the Egypt Exploration Fund until it has 
made all honorable amends. 

From the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D.,D. C. L., rector of Trinity Church, New 
York: Ihave just finished it, going through it from beginning to end. My feel- 
ings in reading it were those of surprise, astonishment, indignation and disgust. 
It has almost the quality of romance, not the unreality, but the absorbing interest. 
What a strange story has been yours! To have labored so long, so disinterest- 
edly, so enthusiastically, so successfully for a great cause, only to be circumvented 
and thrown aside, the victim of secret plots and a miserable ambition!....I feel 
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aggrieved at the weakness and carelessness with which the persons behaved, who 
should have upheld vou and routed your adversaries. | am very glad that you have 
stated your side of the case so clearly; and I repeat with reverence, applying the 
words as the occasion suggests: He shall make thy righeousness as clear as the 
light and thy past dealings as the noon day. 

.But now I withdraw entirely from membership, and decline to aid any 
further, until full justice shall be done to you, and reparation such as the wrongs 
demand. ... You have my sympathy, and the assurances of my full confidence and 
warm regard. 

From the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn: 
I am convinced that the London Committee have acted unfairly and very unwisely 
in the course that they have taken. ...I certainly shall not renew my subscription 
until the proper amends be made to you. 

From the Rev. Henry C. Cunningham, Boston: Iam glad you have had the 
courage to tell the truth.... Matters on this side should be managed by those who 
subscribe to the Fund. 

From M. A. Greene, L.L.B., Providence: It is simply amazing, and I am 
most thoroughly indignant. 

From the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Ph.D., D.D., of East Greenwich, R. I.: 
Unless the London Committee retraces its steps by making all possible amends to 
you and apologizing to the Local Secretaries for its cavalier treatment of them, 
it will stand permanently discredited in America. As for the Boston Committee, it 
has no standing as the representative of American subscribers, and is substantially 
a self- appointed body....Time is sure to vindicate you. 

From the Rev. S. M. Warren (Brookline), of the New Jerusalem Church: 1 
have read it with painful interest—and with a feeling of astonishment at the un- 
accountable injustice of the London Committee to yourself personally, who have 
done so great service to the Fund—and to the whole body of American sub- 
scribers. The poor, unworthy Secretary, impelled by her paltry ambition, would 
soon have come to the end of her tether, without great harm to anybody but her- 
self, if the London Committee had acted like a body of judicial-minded men in- 
trusted with the management of grave affairs. 

From W. H. Ward, D.D., LL.D., Edittor of The Independent: I am fully 
convinced of'the injustice of the treatment you have received, and of the unwis- 
dom, to say the least, of those who have made this evolution. 

From President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., LL.D.: I shall never pay another dol- 
lar until this great wrong is righted. 

From Hon, E, E, Farman, LL.D., long our Consul-General in Egypt, etc.: 
I shall not renew my subscription until this’ great wrong shall have been righted, 
as it surely will be if there is any manliness or sense of justice in the London 
Committee. 

From Hon. James P. Baxter, President of the New England Historical So- 
ciety, Boston: I more fully realize than ever how great a wrong has been done 
you. It is indeed a strange story, and should overwhelm those with confusion 
who have plotted against you. 

From James Schouler, LL. D., Boston, late President of the American His- 
torical Association: ‘The pamphlet confirms me in the impression that you have 
been most unjustly treated. 

From President W. F. Warren, D.D., LL.D., Boston University: I have 
carefully read every page of your most interesting Statement, and I am glad to 
have the Jacune. in my previous information so authentically filled. The reading 
has fully decided me to withhold further contributions until the London Com- 
mittee bring forth fruits meet for, and evidences of repentance. 

From Gen. T. L. Chamberlain, Ex-Gov. of Maine: It is a wonderful story, 
and you have told it with great prudence and skill, considering what you had to 
say and to refrain from saying. The injustice done you by the action of the Gen- 
eral Society (i. e., London Committee) is made manifest ; and it is unaccountable. 

















ICE CLIFF, COVERED WITH SOIL ON THE BERESOWKA RIVER NEAR THE SPOT WHERE THE MAMMOTH 
WAS FOUND 











THE GREAT SIBERIAN MAMMOTH AS IT IS MOUNTED IN THE ST. PETERSBURG MUSEUM 











RECENT MAMMOTH DISCOVERIES 


HE WILD statements which have appeared during the last month in 
our daily papers announcing the age of the great Mammoth which has 
recently been stuffed and placed in the St. Petersburg Museum as 
100,000 years, and the accompanying pictures representing him as climbing 
over huge mountains, call for a more careful study of the physical and geo- 
logical conditions in which this Mammoth was really found, from which a 
closer estimate as to the probable date of his burial can be reached. The gen- 
eral statements concerning the locality in which the Mammoth was found and 
the description of the Mammoth itself have been fairly accurate, as most of 
these reports were based on an article which appeared in the London Sphere. 
The general appearance of this Mammoth is the same as that described in 
an earlier article published in the August issue of REcoRDS OF THE PAsT 
on the Mastodon and Mammoth Contemporary with Man. The carcass was 
found on the Beresowka River 67° 30’ north latitude 150° 33° east longitude. 
It was buried in ice, but not glacial ice, as has been stated in many of our daily 
papers. The term “fossil glacier” applied to this ice by Baron Toll, is a mis- 
nomer. The deposit is what the Germans and Russians call “ground ice” and 
is quite different from glacial ice. The manner in which this formation was 
deposited has not been satisfactorily explained nor has its geological age been 
determined in terms of thousands of years. However, that 100,000 years, 
which seems to be the popular age assigned to this Mammoth, is too high an 
estimate will be evident from a general consideration of the formation of the 
river deposits along the Arctic literal. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION IN WHICH THE SIRERIAN MAMMOTH WAS FOUND 


The whole northern border of the Arctic tundra region of Siberia, con- 
sists of a very remarkable geological formation. An ideal section would show 
on the surface a thin layer of soil, and below this layers of ice and frozen gravel 
interbedded. Many rivers flowing into the Arctic have been cutting their 
channels through these beds of ice and gravel. However, that these conditions 
are not confined to the river valleys is shown by the discovery of Mr. J. Stad- 
jing, who found on the tundra west of Olenek that the thin strata of soil was 
underlaid by ‘“‘pure rock ice’ the same as had been observed along the river 
banks. In the river vaileys the gravel deposits interbedded with this ice would 
naturally be more numerous than nearer the water shed. 

It was in one of these formations that the Great Siberian Mammoth was 
iliscovered on the Beresowka River, a tributary of the Kolyma. The follow- 
ing description of the locality is translated from Mr. I. P. Tolmatschow’s 
report on The Ground Ice of the Beresowka River (Northeastern Siberia.) 

The Mammoth carcass lay in the slope of the left bank of the Beresowka, 
which is continually being washed away by the river. The Beresowka here makes 
a great bend by which a low alluvial half-island (in high water an island) is 
formed, overgrown with willows and other shrubs. 

The bank rises from the Beresowka with a steep slope to a height of 55 m. 
above the flood plain, then a flat terrace almost 1% kilometer broad extends some 
kilometers back from the river. The terrace joins the ridge of a hill—120 m. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE LEFT BANK OF THE BERESOWKA RIVER WHERE MAMMOTH WAS FOUND 


high, which is separated by a slight depression from the second more westerly 
lying chain 180 m. high. Mr. Herz could not reach the bank directly opposite, 
however. Here he has drawn on his sketch as if a “Taiga’ approached on the 
left terrace, which he distinguished from the lower strata of the latest alluvial de- 
posit on the Beresowka, and which extends along the river as a broad stretch 
of land. 

We now turn to the consideration of the geological formation of the upper 
terrace. I. On top is a layer of soil 30 to 52 c. m. thick. 2. Under the strata lies 
clay with many water-worn stones, generally of large size, their petrographical 
composition corresponding to the rock of the underlying hill, with a thickness of 
from 2 to 4m. With the water-worn stones in this strata occur pieces of wood, 
bone, ete. Through this clay-mass layers of ice are found in a pronounced bed 
15-18 c. m. thick. Under the clay-bed lies ice, which forms a wall 5 and some- 
times 7 m. high. 

These deposits in which Mammoth remains have been found were formed 
at the close of the last great continental land movement in Northern Asia. 
They belong to the epoch during which the great change of elevation that raised 
ihe steppe region of Central Asia above sea ievel took place and the same period 
which gave birth to Lake Baikal. The evidence of the recentness of this 
change of level is very striking. A calculation as to the age of Lake Baikal 
based on the amount of sediment which has been brought down by the Selenga 
River and deposited in the south end of the lake shows its age to be not more 
than 50,000 years and probably scarcely 30,000.* 

The elevation of the Central part of Asia which converted the great steppe 
region from sea bottom to dry land and left Lake Balkash, the Arial and the 
Caspian seas as remnants is equally striking. All these changes bear the 
approximate date of the close of the Glacial Period. That the close of the 
Glacial Period in North America was not more than from 8,000 to 10,000 
years ago is quite generally admitted and Professors Winchell and Salisbury 
do not place its close, in the Mohawk and St. Lawrence valleys, at more than 


*For a full discussion of the age of Lake Baikal, and the recentness of the last great 
land movements in Northern Asia, see Wright’s Asiatic Russia, Chap. XXVI, pp. 485-516. 
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7,000 or 8,000 years ago. The date of the Glacial Period in Europe and North 
America is generally conceded to be approximately the same. And the Glacial 
Period in Europe was very closely connected with the great land movements of 
central Asia, if not actually contemporaneous. 

Although none of these considerations prove definitely the age of the 
deposits in which the Siberian Mammoth was found, yet they all indicate a 
much less venerable antiquity for the St. Petersburg Mammoth than 100,000 
years and even 30,000 years is probably too high an estimate, especially as he 
was buried in the river deposit subsequent to the formation of that deposit. 

In connection with this Siberian Mammoth it is interesting to notice the 
skull of the great Mammoth found in Texas, which has just been mounted in 
the New York Museum of Natural History, a photograph of which has been 
furnished us by Professor Osborn. 


bof 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


AFRICA:—EGYPT: Naukratis, which has been undergoing excavation 
since 1884, by different parties, is now completely expiored. This city, in the 
Nile Delta between Alexandria and Cairo, was one of the most cosmopolitan 
cities of Egypt. Like most of these Delta cities it was almost entirely built 
of clay bricks and so no imposirg architectural buildings remain to attract the 
general tourist. The archeologist and historian, however, have been attracted 
to the spot because it was the site of the Hellenion, made famous by Heroditus. 
The northern part of the mound was the Hellenion. The Greek section of the 
city was quite distinct from the native Egyptian. The finest work of the Greek 
potters has been found here and much of it dates back to the VI Century B. C. 
The best of the terra-cottas were found in the shrine of Aphrodite. The city 
shows evidence of having been sacked early in the V Century B. C., for below 
the remains of buildings dating from that period older foundations are found 
separated from the latter by a thick stratum of debris. 

ASIA :—Sir William Wilcocks has been surveying the remains of the old 
irrigation works in the Tigro-Euphrates Valley to ascertain how far it may be 
possible to repeat those engineering operations in the Mesopotamian lands. 
He has found that formerly 3 distinct irrigation systems existed between Dura 
and Babylon, one on the left, another on the right bank of the Tigris connect- 
ing that River with the Euphrates on the plains of the Shinar. Near Opis 
(later Antiochia) at the head of its inland delta, the Tigris is joined by the 
Atheim (Physcus), on the left, and lower down by the Dyala (Delas), just 
above Bagdad. Here were developed the two systems of the Tigris proper, 
that of the Mahrwan canal on the left, and the Dijeil on the right bank. The 
Nahrwan, the best canal ever constructed in China, had its original head at 
Dura, about midway between Nineveh and Babylon, where the intake is still 
marked by the massive ruins of Kamtereh-Resareh. From this point it was 
carried southward for 240 miles along the left bank of the main stream, feed- 
ing all the secondary canals drawn from the Atheim and the Dyala, and sup- 
plying abundance of water to many hundred thousand acres of rich alluvial 
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lands. In the section between the 100 and 120 mile, where Nausherwan’s 
ruined palace forms a striking landmark, its banks are studded with ruined 
cities, and in some places this vast artificial artery was from 40 to 50 feet deep 
and over 3600 feet wide. Its sudden ruin caused by some unexplained diversion 
of the upper waters, brought about that utter desolation from which the middle 
Tigris region has never recovered. The second (Dijeil) system, though 
smaller, was still very extensive, and jointly with the first must have sufficed 
to irrigate nearly 2,000,000 acres of extremely fertile but now waste lands. 


ASIA MINOR:—SYRIA: In one of the Mosques at Damascus a large 
number of manuscripts have recently been found and partly deciphered. Dr. 
Violet was sent out by the German Government and spent 9 months examin- 
ing these writings and finally obtained possession of them, for the German 
Government, with the promise that they should be returned to the Turks, as 
the contents of the Mosque is unsalable according to the Mohammedan rules. 
The documents comprise writings of the Crusaders which were seized by the 
Moslems. There is one letter providing for the safe conduct of King Baldwin 
V, of Jerusalem to a Merchant. There are also a number of fragments of 
Hebrew literature comprising profane documents, marriage contracts, syna- 
gogue liturgies and fragments of the Old Testament. The fragments in Samar- 
itanic language are of the greatest interest, especially the calendar. 


EUROPE:—ENGLAND: An interesting decision has just been rendered 
in the Chancery Court of London in reference to the right of the British 
Museum to hold a collection of Celtic gold ornaments found in the North of 
Ireland, which the Museum purchased in 1897. ‘The claim was made that all 
antiquities found in Ireland must remain in that country, and the Court upheld 
the contention and ordered the collection to be turned over to the King. This 
is a far-reaching decision and will affect the antiquities found in Scotland and 
Wales. As the British Museum is the national repository for antiquities found 
in the British Empire, it would seem natural that it should have the right to 
hold what it had purchased. It would be exceedingly inconvenient for stu- 
dents to go to Ireland, Scotland and Wales to study their antiquities. 

Mr. W. J. Nichols has recently directed the attention of the British arche- 
ologists to the vast subterranean chambers at Chislehurst, England. These 
chambers have been excavated for many miles under ground, but their date has 
not yet been ascertained. Starting from the only entrance in the face of the 
cliff the passages extend for about 4 miles, and were excavated with consider- 
able regularity. They measure from 6 to 10 feet in height with an occasional 
passage of less height. The breadth varies from 3 to 12 feet. “The walls, 
(says the London News) in the solid chalk, show numerous marks of the 
workman’s pick and curve in slightly at the top, with a flat roof formed by the 
lower surface of a stratum of chalk. There are alcoves or side chambers with 
bee-hive shaped domes, daisies, or altars, side passages ending in a cul-de-sac, 
and in one of these labyrinthine walks is a well of very fine and true work, and 
reaching to about 300 feet in depth. Conjectures have been widely hazarded 
as to the object of these workings, but nothing at present is definite beyond the 
fact that Roman pottery and worked flints have been found.” 

SPAIN: Dr. Eugene Pittard in the Revue L’Ecole D’ Anthropologie of 
Paris reports a cranium which was discovered in quartinary deposits at Perales, 
Spain, a town about 24 miles from Madrid. In the same deposits with this 
cranium several bones of the mastodon and shells of molesks were found. Mr. 
Pittard does not think that the cranium is certainly determined as belonging in 
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the quartinary but thinks the evidence good enough so that it is worthy of con- 
sideration. The cranium is very fragile and discolored by a brownish-red 
stain. 

GREENLAND:—Dr. Daniel Bruun, a Danish explorer, has been investi- 
gating the remains of the X Century Icelandic settlements that were probably 
destroyed the middle of the XV Century by the invading Eskimos. ‘The colony 
was divided into two districts, the Vesturbyggd and the Austurbyggd, the 
latter much the larger. Owing to a misreading of the Saga texts, it was long 
taken for granted that these names indicated the situation of the settlements 
on the western and eastern coasts of Greenland. Many explorers, at various 
times, have sought for remains of these old Norse settlements, but misled by 
the geographical error, failed to find them, until finally, as late as 1830, the 
Danish Captain Graah succeeded in discovering several farmsteads and the 
walls of a church, together with a runic stone, thus proving that the terms 
employed signified the relative westernmore and easternmore positions of the 
settlements on the southwest-facing coastline of Greenland. In 1894-Captain 
Bruun undertook his first voyage to Greenland, and confined his observations 
mainly to the Austurbyggd in the modern district of Julianeshaab. This year 
he has been chiefly engaged in seeking for the almost unvisited Vesturbygegd, 
lying in the district of Godthaab, and has brought back most gratifying results. 
Owing to native traditions, the Eskimos have, from the days of the missionary 
Hans Egede, shown great unwillingness to assist in any researches connected 
with the story of the Old-Northern colonists, but Captain Bruun was accom- 
panied, for much of the time, not only by the official Danish inspector of South 
Greenland, but by the well-known and intelligent native printer, Lars Moller, 
who enjoys the respect of all his fellow-natives. 


NORTH AMERICA:—UNITED STATES: President Harper of 
Chicago University, has succeeded in obtaining the firman from the Sultan of 
Turkey giving them permission to excavate at Bismya in Central Babylonia. 
They will be under the protection of the Turkish Government and expect to 
begin work within a few months under the direction of President Harper’s 
brother, Prof. R. F. Harper. If Bismya proves to be the site of the ancient 
city of Isin a vast amount of important historical and archeological data will 
doubtless be obtained. 

In the July issue of the Wisconsin Archaeologist Mr. Publius V. Lawson 
gives a complete list of the obsidian implements which have been found in 
Wisconsin. This list is specially interesting because no obsidian could have 
been obtained from the native rock of the State or from the glacial drift. 
Practically all of this material must have been brought from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, some of it from as far south as Mexico. Mr. Lawson enumerates 
17 obsidian implements, giving a short description of each and also the locality 
where it was found. 

The expeditions to the West which have been sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History this year, have been very successful in collecting 
large reptile skeletons as well as other important fossil remains, including a 
new link in the chain showing the development of the horse. The specimen 
which is attracting the most attention at present is the skull of a huge dinosaur, 
which is the largest yet discovered. The skull is 714 feet in length by 514 feet 
in width and when packed weighed 3,100 pounds. The animal had 3 horns 
and somewhat resembled the rhinoceros in general appearance. His protective 
armament, like most of the reptiles of that geological period, was composed of 
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heavy plates'of bony or horny substance. He was herbivorous. This discoy- 
ery was made about 135 miles from Miles City, Montana, in a bluff on a 
branch of the Missouri River. The geological formation in which it was 
buried is called the Laramie Beds, which is the lowest division of the Upper 
Cretaceous. This was the age of large, clumsy, heavily armored reptiles, and 
marks their culmination in numbers and size. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting buildings recently devised is the Greek 
Theater built on the slopes of the Berkely Hills for use in the academic festivals 
of the University of California. The topography of the country and the cli- 
mate make this an ideal spot for such an open air theater. Prof. John Galen 
Howard has had the planning of this building. Although it is modeled after 
such a Dionysian as that of Epidaurus and resembles it in its proportions and 
is archzologically correct, “It is in no way a slavish imitation of any Greek 
original, but a genuine response to need, sympathetic no less with nature than 
with tradition.” 

The following description of the Theater is taken from the University 
Chronicle: 

Overhung by a grove of lofty eucalyptus trees, the theater leans against the 
high hill slope. The auditorium is semicircular in form, 254 feet in diameter, and 
divided into two concentric series of tiers of seats. The first series is arranged 
about a level circle, 50 feet in diameter and 6 feet below the stage, which corre- 
sponds to the space anciently devoted to the chorus. Beyond this circle the suc- 
ceeding rows of seats rise gradually until the stage level is reached at a circle 
marked architecturally by a broad aisle termed by the Greeks the diazoma. Beyond 
the low wall whic) protects the outer side of the diazoma, the seats rise up more 
steeply, approximately at an angle of 30 degrees, to the outer limit of the theater. 
In this “theatron” 7,000 spectators can be seated comfortably, and each will fancy 
his own ledge best of all for seeing and hearing. 

The auditorium is fronted on the west by a magnificent stage, 133 feet wide 
and 28 feet deep, entirely open toward the theatron, but closed in on the other 3 
sides by a wall 42 feet in height. This wall—the ancient skene—is enriched by a 
complete classic order of loftly Doric columns, with stylobate and_ entablature. 
The ends of the side-walls toward the auditorium form 2 massive pylons. Five 
openings pierce the stage walls. In the center is the “royal door” of the ancients, 
flanked by minor doors at right and left, and in the return walls at either end of 
the stage are massive doorways to the “strangers house.” 

The entire building is of Portland cement concrete. The final detail of the 
stage wall, including mouldings, capitals, metopes and triglyphs, cornices and 
architraves, has been executed by hand in cement. 

A theater of this kind will not only be of great service to the University 
for its public gatherings, but will be a lasting archeological object-lesson 
which cannot fail to impress all students and visitors at the University. 








